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Secretary    Hickel    Appoints    Task    Force    for 
Alaska 

Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel  has  announced  the 
creation  of  a  special  task  force  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  charged  with  setting  guidelines 
for  development  of  Federal  lands  on  the  Arctic 
North  Slope  in  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  said  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
task  force  will  be  to  study  strengthening  of  oil 
drilling  and  production  regulations  on  the  slope  "so 
that  we  can  make  sure  this  area's  vast  natural 
resources  are  developed  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  continued  wise  conservation  of  the  esthetic 
environment." 

The  Secretary  said  the  task  force  would  include 
Interior  Under  Secretary  Russell  Train;  the  Direc- 

8  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife; 

mmercial  Fisheries;  Land  Management;  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey;  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  and  the  Science  Advisor  to  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Hickel  said  the  task  force  would  "work 
closely  with  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,"  and  participation  will  be  sought  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
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Interior  Holds  Short  Course  in  Fishting  Wildfires 

Beginning  February  24,  a  2  week  National  Fire 
Behavior  School  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
State  and  Federal  officials.  The  course,  featuring 
advanced  training  in  fighting  wildfires,  was  con- 
ducted by  Interior's  Inter-Bureau  Fire  Training 
C  ommittee. 

A  feature  of  the  school  was  a  fire  simulator 
developed  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Within  the  simulator, 
motion  pictures  and  other  optical  devices  are  used 
to  create  realistic  wildfire  situations  to  which 
trainees  respond  by  analyzing  problems,  pre- 
dicting  fire   behavior,   and   taking   action   to   bring 

out  control. 


The  course  drew  about  50  trainees  from  Interior's 
National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Fire  control  officials 
from  Canada,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Forest 
Service  also  attended. 

States  and  Western  Counties  Share  $25  Million 
in  Public  Land  Payments 

More  than  $25  million  have  been  distributed  to 
23  States  and  19  counties  that  share  funds  from 
Federal  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Of  the  total,  more  than  $24  million  were  paid  to 
States  out  of  revenues  from  mineral  leases  for  the 
6-month  period  that  ended  December  31,  1968.  The 
remainder  represents  revenues  collected  from  grazing 
leases  and  fees  for  other  public  land  use. 

In  addition  to  the  allocation  to  States,  BLM  paid 
$204,994  to  certain  western  counties  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  Payments 
represented  the  counties'  share  of  moneys  collected 
during  calendar  year  1968  in  fees  from  grazing 
leases,  mineral  leases,  and  other  user  fees.  Nineteen 
counties  in  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  shared 
in  this  distribution. 
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Hollywood  starlet  Sara  Lane 

In  the  Alabama  Hills  (see  page  12). 


Johnny  Horizon  on  National  Television 

A  special  announcement  urging  all  Americans 
to  participate  in  the  Johnny  Horizon  program  was 
broadcast  nationally  on  May  25  on  NBC-TV's 
popular  Sunday  show,  "College  Bowl." 

The  moderator  of  the  show,  Robert  Earle,  intro- 
duced Johrmy  Horizon  to  a  nationwide  audience 
by  showing  a  picture  of  the  legendary  outdoorsman. 
He  asked  the  audience  to  join  the  BLM -sponsored 
campaign  against  litter. 

During  the  announcement,  the  campaign  slogan, 
"This  Land  Is  Your  Land — Keep  It  Clean,"  appeared 
on  the  screen  along  with  films  of  public  lands  in 
Arizona.  The  announcement  ended  with  Mr.  Earle 
showing  a  Johnny  Horizon  litterbag  and  suggesting 
that  travelers  in  the  West  stop  by  any  BLM  office. 
"They'll  give  you  a  bag  like  this  one.  Keep  it  with 
you  in  the  car  as  you  travel,  and  do  your  part  in 
making  American  clean  and  beautiful." 

Freeze   on    Public    Land   Transfers   In    Alaska 
Amended 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  "freeze"  on 
Federal  public  land  transfers  in  Alaska  has  been 
amended  to  permit  the  State  of  Alaska  to  proceed 
with  its  Federal  aid  highway  construction  program. 

The  amendment  will  allow  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  grant  needed  lands  for  highway 
rights-of-way  and  material  sites. 

The  public  land  restriction  order — more  commonly 
known  as  the  "land  freeze" — was  imposed  in  late 
1966.  At  that  time,  the  Department  contended  the 
freeze  would  protect  the  rights  of  Alaska's  native 
Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  Indians  pending  settlement  of 
claims  which  they  have  filed  on  much  of  the  land 
mass  of  the  49th  State. 

Rights-of-way  and  material  site  authorizations 
will  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
Alaska  State  Director,  and  will  be  subject  to  stipu- 
lations protecting  native  rights  and  natural  resource 
values. 

Applications  now  pending  affect  realignment  of 
curves  and  grades  on  the  new  Anchorage-Fairbanks 


Highway;  a  portion  of  the  Seward  Highway  soutl 
of    Anchorage,    and    a    road    from    Bethal    to 
Kuskokwim  River  community's  airport. 

Colorado  Outdoorsman:  Meet  Assistant 
Secretary  Loesch 
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Harrison  Loesch,  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Land  Management,  is  an  outdoorsman  who 
likes  to  hunt,  fish,  play  golf,  and  ski — mostly  the 
latter.  "Until  I  came  to  Washington  I  missed  only 
one  weekend  of  skiing  this  winter,"  he  says.  Now 
he  is  far  from  the  mountainous  Colorado  ski  country 
he  loves  and  must  get  his  exercise  by  walking  to 
work  via  city  streets  and  sidewalks. 

Secretary  Loesch  comes  from  Montrose,  Colo,  (in 
BLM's  Montrose  District),  where  65  percent  of  the 
surrounding  area  is  Federally  administered,  mostly 
National  Forests.  "It  was  part  of  my  backgroimd  to 
be  interested  in  natural  resources  and  public  lands 
use,"  he  says.  "I  sincerely  believe  that  the  various 
uses  of  the  public  lands  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  our  country.  I'm  convinced  that  proper 
management  of  all  public  lands  has  great  beneficial 
impact  on  our  society.  We  have  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuity in  traditional  uses  of  public  lands  while 
recognizing  new   ones." 

Loesch  has  practiced  law  in  Montrose  since  h' 
graduation  from  Yale  Law  School.  His  wife,  Louise, 
recently  arrived  in  Washington  after  closing  up  the 
Montrose  residence  with  the  help  of  son  Jeffrey,  23, 
on  brief  leave  from  Peace  Corps  duty  in  India. 

Turkish  Engineers  Visit  BLM  District 

Two  Turkish  engineers,  Kemal  Ustabasi  and 
Ibrahim  Ertugrul,  have  visited  BLM's  Vale  District 
in  eastern  Oregon  to  observe  earthen  reservoir 
structures  and  to  study  the  District's  watershed 
program. 

Ustabasi  is  from  Ankara,  and  Erthugrul  from 
Istanbul.  Both  are  graduate  engineers  employed  by 
the  Turkish  Soil  and  Watershed  Service.  As  a 
result  of  their  observations,  they  hope  to  develop 
standards  for  earthen  structures  that  can  be  used 
in  their  country. 


A  cold  wind  whips  into  belly  of  plane 

as  Sgt.  Richard  Schmitz  heaves 

bales  of  hay  to  snowbound  horses. 

U.S.  Air  Force  photo. 


Haylift 
For  Hungry 
Broomtails 


A  People's  Rally  to  Help 
Snowbound  Mustongs 


IT  WAS  around  10  a.m.  when  we  flew  through  Cedar 
Pass  in  the  Kawich  Range  and  sloped  down  into 
the  lower  end  of  Stone  Cabin  Valley,  30  to  35  miles 
southeast  of  Tonopah.  We  were  finding  what  we  had 
come  to  look  for — mustangs,  tiny  bands  of  six  to  a 
dozen,  and  lonely  singles,  wandering  hopelessly  in 
the  snowfield  beneath  our  wings.  The  horses  were 
starving. 

Behind  us,  across  the  mountains  in  Reveille 
Valley,  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C-54  was  still  circling, 
dropping  hay  to  mustangs  in  that  area.  The  cargo 
plane  had  lifted  off  the  runway  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  that  morning  with  105  bales,  the  first  flight  in 
a  series  of  haylifts  designed  to  save  as  many  wild 
horses  as  time  would  permit.  Time  was  fast  running 
out  for  many  of  the  horses. 


By  Ray  Chesson 

Staff  Writer 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal 
(Reprinted  by  permission) 


Rough  going  for  hungry  broomtails. 

This  band  was  photographed  by 

BLMers  Corbridge  and  Hopkins  when  they 

went  into  the  area  on  a 

snow  cat  to  see  if  the  horses 

were  getting  the  hay. 
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This  was  Saturday,  March  8.  Only  2  days  earlier, 
flying  out  of  Battle  Mountain  to  check  the  number 
and  condition  of  livestock  and  wildhfe  on  the  range, 
BLM  Area  Manager,  Gene  Corbridge,  and  his  as- 
sistant, Richard  Hopkins,  had  counted  250  horses 
in  very  deep  snow,  with  no  available  food.  They 
contacted  Denny  Hess,  BLM  District  Manager  in 
Las  Vegas,  and  described  the  situation.  The  call 
immediately  set  into  motion  a  rescue  operation  in 
which  a  surprising  number  of  people  participated — 
people  as  far  away  as  Reno.  Here  is  the  story. 

People  to  the  Rescue 

Asking  for  assistance  from  the  Air  Force,  Hess 
found  ready  cooperation.  Col.  Donovan  McCance  of 
the  474th  Combat  Support  Group  dispatched  fighter 
pilots  on  reconnaissance  missions  Friday.  These 
pilots  pinpointed  areas  in  which  mustangs  needed 
assistance.  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  readied  the  C-54 
for  the  hayUft. 

During  this  time,  through  the  BLM  oflBce  in 
Reno,  Velma  Johnston  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  plight  of  the  mustangs.  Velma,  a  long-time 
champion  of  the  mustangs,  and  largely  instrumental 
in  gaining  legislation  for  their  protection,  is  nation- 
ally known  as  "Wild  Horse  Annie",  a  name  first 
applied  in  derision  by  mustangers  who  were  then 
using  brutal  methods  in  rounding  up  the  horses  for 
sale  as  pet  food.  The  name  has  now  become  quite 
respected  throughout  the  land. 

At  Velma's  instigation,  the  International  Society 
For  the  Protection  of  Wild  Horses  and  Burros  mailed 
a  check  for  $600  to  the  Las  Vegas  chapter  of  the 
National  Mustang  Association,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  hay.  The  check  arrived  in  care 
of  BLM's  District  Office  in  Las  Vegas  which  had  no 
funds  for  purchasing  hay  but  was  able  to  furnish 
trucks  and  men.  With  the  check,  Hess  purchased 
600  bales  of  grass  hay  from  a  local  ranch,  and  his 
trucks  and  men  hauled  it  to  the  base. 

On  Thursday  evening  Tom  Holland,  president  of 
The  National  Mustang  Association,  learned  of  the 
emergency  through  Walter  Clutts,  president  of  the 
Association's  Las  Vegas  chapter.  Tom  was,  at  the 
time,  on  his  ranch  at  Newcastle,  Utah.  He  arrived 
in  Las  Vegas  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning. 

He  called  Colonel  McCance,  who  asked  if  the 
Mustang  Association  needed  additional  equipment 
to  haul  the  hay  out  to  the  base.  Such  being  the  case. 
Colonel  McCance  requisitioned  huge  flatbed  trucks 
from  the  Nellis  motor  pool.  Nellis  servicemen  and 
BLMers  worked  into  the  night  hauling  the  hay  and 
loading  the  C-54.  These  same  servicemen  then  went 


through  their  barracks  and  collected  money  for  mo! 
hay. 

Still  More  Help 

Other  developments  during  that  Friday  included 
the  following:  Public  appeals  for  fimds  by  local 
radio  and  television  stations,  a  National  Mustang 
telephone  campaign  for  funds,  and  the  donation  by 
Lloyd  Purcell,  owner  of  Carco  Air  Service  of  Las 
Vegas,  of  a  twin-engine  Turbo  Beechcraft  to  accom- 
pany the  Air  Force  plane,  carrying  Dermy  Hess, 
Holland,  Clutts,  and  newsmen.  The  Beechcraft  was 
piloted  by  Jack  Green  who,  with  the  help  of  Hess, 
was  of  great  assistance  to  the  C-54  in  locating  the 
horses. 

During  that  same  Friday,  public  response  to  the 
campaign  for  funds  was  bearing  fruit  to  a  surprising 
extent,  and  from  unexpected  quarters.  The  Helen  J. 
Stewart  School  for  handicapped  children  donated 
$30.  A  riding  group  composed  of  youngsters,  known 
as  the  Trail  Breakers,  dug  up  their  pennies  and  dimes 
to  the  extent  of  $20.  Junior  Members  of  The  Na- 
tional Mustang  Association  commenced  to  take  up  a 
collection.  Residents  of  Las  Vegas  and  the  surround- 
ing areas  would  call  Mustang  Headquarters  and  say, 
"Look,  I've  got  $5  (or  $10  or  $20)  and  two  bales  of 
hay.  Would  this  help?" 

Every  donation,  big  or  little,  would  help,  beca 
it  was  expected  that  the  haylift  would  be  continu^ 
for  2  or  3  weeks,  with  drops  perhaps  every  other 
day.  Nellis  AFB  planned  to  lend  assistance  as  long 
as  necessary.  The  first  lift,  watched  by  this  writer, 
was  impressively  effective. 

The  Operation  Begins 

The  pilot  of  the  C-54  was  Lt.  Col.  H.  L.  Parker. 
Saturday  morning  in  the  Operations  Building  at 
Nellis  he  studied  a  map  of  the  Kawich-Reveille  area 
with  Colonel  Gardner,  who  would  accompany  him 
on  the  flight.  Colonel  Gardner,  a  veteran  of  100 
missions  over  North  Vietnam,  had  flown  a  recon- 
naissance plane  in  search  of  the  mustangs  on  Friday. 

"I've  seen  horses  here  and  here,"  he  said,  placing 
a  finger  on  the  map.  "The  best  way  is  to  follow  this 
highway.  When  the  highway  turns  north  we  keep 
straight  on  over  Railroad  Valley. 

"Okay,"  Colonel  Parker  said.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  information  officer  Maj.  Robert  Sonnett. 
"Bob,  are  all  of  your  people  here?  Yes?  Bring  them 
in." 

The    crew    entered.    Altogether    there    would    be 
eight  Air  Force  men  on  the  flight.  Colonel  Park 
said,  "We  will  be  at  maximum  gross  weight. 
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Pre-flight  briefing  for  the  first  drop,  L  to  R:  Tom  Holland,  President,   National  Mustang  Association;  Lt.  Col.  Henry  L.  Parker,  pilot 

of  the  C-54;  Denny  Hess,  BLM  Las  Vegas  District  Manager;  and  Walter  Clutts,  President,  Las  Vegas  Chapter,  National 

Mustang  Association.  Photo  by  Ray  Chesson 


won't  be  too  maneuverable.  We  will  be  cautious  in 
the  mountains,  we  won't  get  boxed  in.  All  men  will 
wear  'chutes.  Cameramen  will  stay  well  forward  of 
the  door,  I  don't  want  you  to  get  sucked  out  in 
the  slip." 

The  crew  was  bused  out  to  the  waiting  cargo 
plane  and  took  off.  The  Beechcraft,  which  had  been 

ven   permission   to   land   at    Nellis,   followed   the 

-54  aloft.  The  air  was  surprisingly  bumpy. 

Clark  County,  except  for  its  higher  mountains, 
was  free  of  snow.  But  as  the  planes  followed  a 
course  to  the  northwest  of  Las  Vegas,  crossing 
into  Nye  County  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Quinn 
Canyon  Range,  the  earth  was  white  except  for  the 
windswept  faces  of  cliffs  and  dark  green  polka  dots 
that  were  pinon  pines  standing  in  canyons  and  on 
slopes.  Then  Reveille  Valley  was  below,  with  hardly 
a  break  in  the  whiteness  of  its  snow  pack.  And 
here  were  mustangs,  driven  low  by  the  deeper  snow 
in  the  mountains,  hunting  for  some  place  clear  of 
snow  where  they  might  find  a  little  food. 

From  the  air  it  was  easy  to  see  the  mustangs 
and  to  see  the  pitiful  trails  they  had  made  in  quest 
of  something  to  eat,  and  to  see  that  they  had  only 
wasted  their  strength  because  there  was  no  place 
in  any  direction  that  would  provide  food,  nothing 
anywhere  except  more  snow.  Colonel  Parker,  flying 
very  low  above  the  floor  of  the  valley,  began  to 
drop  his  hay. 

First  Drop 

When   Reveille   Valley   had   been   taken   care   of 
.he  C-54  crossed  the  Kawich  Range,   searched   its 
opes  and  the  broad  valley   to  the  west.   In   this 


area  most  of  the  mustangs  were  found.  One  small 
band  in  a  canyon  above  the  valley  had  apparently 
given  up,  hadn't  moved  since  the  last  snowfall,  and 
only  stood  and  watched  listlessly  as  the  planes 
came  in  above  them. 

Later,  at  Nellis  AFB,  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Thomas 
Downs,  a  member  of  the  C— 54'8  crew,  said,  "I 
think  we  found  from  75  to  100  head  of  horses." 

Colonel  Gardner  said,  "We  dropped  hay  to  every- 
thing we  saw;  we  even  dropped  where  there  were  a 
\oi  of  tracks  but  we  couldn't  actually  see  any 
horses." 

Dennis  Hess  agrees  with  Sgt.  Downs  as  to  the 
approximate  number  of  mustangs  seen  during  the 
first  lift.  There  are,  of  course,  far  more  wild  horses 
in  the  areas  searched  that  Saturday  and  many  of 
these  no  doubt  later  found  the  hay  that  was  dropped. 
The  hay  lifters  were  careful  to  drop  only  about  25 
pounds  of  the  grass  hay  per  horse  on  this  and  suc- 
ceeding drops.  Without  water,  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  starving  horses  to  eat  too  much  of  the  grass 
hay  at  one  time. 

After  the  first  drop.  Gene  Corbridge  and  Richard 
Hopkins  went  into  the  area  on  a  snow  cat  and  found 
that  most  of  the  horses  in  trouble  had  gotten  some 
hay. 

During  the  next  10  days,  two  more  loads  of  hay 
were  dropped  by  the  C-54.  And  for  weeks  after- 
wards, contributions  of  hay  and  money  poured 
into  the  National  Mustang  Association  headquarters 
and  that  of  the  International  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Wild  Horses  and  Burros. 

It  was  a  people's  rally — and  a  heartwarming 
one — for  wild  animals  in  trouble.      D 
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THE  CRYSTAL  Arctic  air  sparkled  in  the  midda^^ 
sunlight  as   the   people  waited  for  the  cat  ^^^^ 
crest  the  low  rise  below  the  village.  Doris  Hu^^^F 
the    best    maker    of   caribou    hide    face    masks    in 
Anaktuvuk,  had  seldom  heard  such  a  loud  noise 
and  grasped  her  child's  hand  tighter.  The  people 
stood  still  and  silent  and  did  not  wave  as  first  one 
and   then   two   tractors   topped   the  rise.    But   the 
people  were  excited.  Their  lives,  and  their  children's 
lives,  had  suddenly  changed,  never  to  be  the  same. 

At  this  moment  and  for  the  first  time  ever,  Ana- 
ktuvuk Pass  was  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  road.  Within  days  huge  semitrucks  would  be 
growling  up  the  John  River  Valley,  through  the 
village  and  on  to  Prudhoe  Bay  or  Sagwon,  325 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

These  Alaskan  villagers,  300  miles  north  of  Fair- 
banks in  a  main  pass  of  the  Brooks  Range,  were 
used  to  light  aircraft,  and  more  recently  to  snow- 
go's.  Still,  only  three  winters  ago  they  were  hauling 
their  willow  twig  fuel  by  dog  team  from  as  far  as 
15  miles  away.  Even  yet,  their  year-around  diet 
consists  almost  entirely  of  caribou  meat  that  they 
store,  with  hides  still  on,  on  platforms  outside  their 
sod  huts  or  in  shafts  dug  into  nearby  permafrost 
banks.  Only  20  years  ago  these  inland  Eskimos- 
called  Inupiat  (the  people) — were  nomadic, 
grating  with  the  caribou  from  spring  calving  rang? 
to  winter  lichen  ridges,  always  restless,  constantly 
on  the  move. 

Lons-sought  Dream 


Doris  Hugo,  maker  of  face  masks. 


The  winter  road,  a  long-sought  dream  of  Alaska 
developers,  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  huge  oil 
reserves — extent  still  unknown — underlying  Alaska's 
North  Slope.  Without  the  discovery — the  find  of 
the  century — perhaps  the  road  would  have  remained 
a  dream  for  years  to  come.  But  this  past  winter  it 


The  Long  Road  North 


An  Epic  Trek  of  Modern  Times 


• 
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d  become  a  reality,  and  countless  tons  of  freight 

e  hauled  over  it  before  spring  softened  winter's 

and  the  road's  ice  bridges  across  two  mighty 

rivers  and  scores  of  lesser  streams  vanished  overnight. 

Promoted  by  Alaskan  truckers  for  years,  the  450- 
mile  road  north  through  trackless  bush  and  mountain 
was  built  to  help  meet  the  pressing  need  to  increase 
freight  deliveries  to  17  oil  well  sites  on  Alaska's 
northern  coast.  Since  early  summer  last  year,  air- 
lines and  one  barge  company  had  attempted  to 
handle  all  the  freighting.  Hercules  C-130's,  tri-tailed 
Constellations,  C-46's,  and  DC-3's  had  created 
more  air  traffic  to  sites  seldom  before  seen  by  man 
than  is  usual  at  many  large  city  airports.  But, 
despite  around-the-clock  deliveries  through  frigid 
winter  darkness  to  unlighted  gravel  or  frozen  lake 
landing  strips,  the  largest  civilian  airlift  in  history 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  pyramiding  stockpiles 
of  freight  in  Fairbanks. 

Talk  of  summer  barging  down  Canada's  mighty 
McKenzie  or  through  the  Chukchi  Sea  spurred  the 
trucker's  desire  for  a  road.  Finally,  near  Christmas, 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Highways  was  given  the 
go-ahead.  After  efforts  to  contract  the  job  proved 
unsatisfactory.  District  Engineer  "Woody"  Jo- 
hansen   of   the   Highway    Department   made   up   a 

bile  construction  cat  train  to  begin  road  building 
Livengood,  a  mining  camp  50  miles  from  Fair- 
anks  and  only  90  miles  below  the  Artie  Circle. 

Work  started  immediately  on  two  large  ice  bridges, 
the  first  across  the  great  Yukon  and  the  second  across 
the  Koyukuk.  Even  though  the  river  ice  was  then 
3  feet  thick,  it  was  not  considered  strong  enough  to 
support  the  huge  trucks  that  would  travel  the  road. 
Using  the  river  ice  as  a  foundation,  a  roadway  of 
logs  and  brush,  layer  upon  layer,  was  built  across  the 
rivers.  Water,  pumped  from  under  the  river  ice  into 
and  over  the  mass  of  logs  and  brush,  quickly  froze 
in  the  minus  50  degree  December  temperatures  to 
complete  the  ice  bridges. 

Construction  Halted 

The  entire  route  crossed  BLM  administered  land 
and  the  Highway  Department  crew  cooperated 
wonderfully  in  following  construction  stipulations 
suggested  by  BLM  resource  managers  to  protect 
forests,  soils,  and  streams.  By  December  21,  1968, 
the  cat  train  had  constructed  the  road   as  far  as 
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Manager,  BLM  District  and  Land  Office 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 


the  Yukon.  The  ice  bridge  was  waiting,  but  so  was 
near-defeat. 

The  coldest  weather  on  record  halted  construction. 
Day  after  day  a  minus  70°  weather  froze  fuel, 
lubricants,  and  fingers,  and  made  machine  parts 
glass-brittle.  Highway  officials  knew  that  too  much 
delay  would  prevent  sufficient  truck  use  before 
spring  breakup  and  considered  ending  the  construc- 
tion. But  at  the  last  moment  the  weather  moderated, 
and  the  crew  started  working  12 -hour  shifts  and 
more,  day  and  night.  The  crew  cook,  Al  Miller, 
stayed  on  the  job  even  as  the  cook  shack  was  moved 
up  the  road  to  keep  pace  with  the  two  lead  cats 
(I  appreciatively  vouch  that  his  "baked  on  the 
move"  apple  pies  are  unbeatable). 

Slowly  but  steadily,  over  muskeg,  through  forest, 
around  lakes,  past  hot  springs  that  sent  clouds  of 
steam  into  the  crisp,  bright  winter  air,  the  train 
continued  over  Dall  Siunmit,  the  Koyukuk,  up  the 
John  River,  and  through  the  heart  of  the  remote  and 
majestic  Brooks  Range. 

By  now  a  long  line  of  trucks,  heavily  loaded  with 
freight  for  the  North  Slope,  crawled  slowly  north- 
ward behind  the  construction  crew.  With  only  50 
miles-  to  go  and  with  everyone  impatient  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  road,  the  State  crew  covered  this  last 
stretch  in  just  4  days. 

End  o(  the  Road 

On  March  12,  1969,  with  108  days  of  bone-weary 
work  behind  them,  a  tremendously  proud  State  crew 
pushed  the  long  road  north  into  Sagwon,  538  miles 
from  Fairbanks  and  325  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  By  any  standard,  their  effort  was  one  of  the 
epic  treks  of  modem  times.  The  ice  bridges  and 
much  of  the  road  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  next  year, 
but  the  job  won't  be  as  hard:  the  pioneering  effort 
has  been  made,  a  route  has  been  established,  and  the 
State  crewmen  undoubtedly  are  now  the  world's 
experts  in  Arctic  roadbuilding. 

As  for  the  Anaktuvuk  villagers — "The  People" — 
their  traditional  way  of  life  is  certain  to  be  affected. 
Now  they  can  have  fuel  oil  and  groceries  and  other 
things  trucked  in  to  them — if  they  can  afford  it. 
They  also  may  have  job  opportunities  not  dreamed 
of  last  year,  and  more  than  ever  they  will  be  in 
contact  with  people  outside  their  village,  outside 
their  civilization. 

Doris  Hugo,  the  best  maker  of  caribou  hide  face 
masks  in  Anaktuvuk,  her  husband,  and  their  child 
may  now  choose  from  the  old,  known  ways  and  from 
the  new,  unknown  ways — hopefully  some  of  both, 
hopefully  for  the  better.      D 
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Birth  of  the  Public  Domain 


After  the  Revolution 


By  Paul  C.  Herndon 

Writer- Editor 
BLM,  Washington,  D.C. 


WINNING  THE  Revolutionary  War  was  only  one 
of  the  problems  the  founding  fathers  faced  in 
establishing  a  viable  nation.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
dark  suspicions  and  great  dissensions  divided  the 
newly  independent  States. 


One  cause  of  disagreement  was  the  determination 
of  some  States  to  retain  ownership  of  all  lands 
granted  to  them  under  various  colonial  charters. 
These  charters  had  been  granted  by  a  number  of 
English  sovereigns  over  a  period  of  years  when 
little  was  known  about  the  new  continent.  Maps  of 
the  day  were  highly  inaccurate,  and  reports  of 
explorers  were  often  colored  by  their  desires  f^ 
personal  glory.  Yet  the  kings,  with  only  fragmentai 
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_knowledge  of  the  true  geography  of  the  country, 

^^^erously  granted  vast  acreages  of  land  to  court 

^^PPorites.    They    disregarded    the    claims    of   other 

nations  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  grants  made  by 

their  predecessors. 

Many  of  the  grants  overlapped,  a  situation  that 
had  caused  litigation  and  bloodshed  long  before  the 
Revolution.  Some  colonial  charters  called  for  land 
from  "sea  to  sea."  After  the  war,  partisans  of  the 
States  formed  from  these  colonies  interpreted  this  as 
giving  them  a  western  boundary  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Landless  States 

Virginia's  charter,  for  example,  described  her 
boundaries  as,  "from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest; 
and  also  all  the  islands  lying  within  one  himdred 
miles  along  the  coast  of  both  seas  of  the  precinct 
aforesaid." 

In  addition  to  strife  between  States  with  over- 
lapping claims,  the  claims  of  the  States  with  western 
holdings  aroused  great  concern  among  those  States 
without  such  claims.  These  "landless  states".  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  brought  their 
fears  into  the  open  when  asked  to  ratify  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  On  November  26,  1778,  New 
sey  ratified  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but 
cifically  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  created 
y  the  claims  to  western  land.  New  Jersey  did, 
however,  express  faith  that  the  "candor  and  justice 
of  the  several  states  would  in  its  due  time  remove  as 
far  as  possible  the  inequality  which  now  exists." 
Delaware  signed  on  February  22,  1779,  but  on  the 
following  day  presented  a  resolution  asking  the 
States  to  declare  their  western  land  a  common  ter- 
ritory. The  resolution  was  defeated. 

Maryland  was  the  most  concerned  about  the 
western  lands  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  an  un- 
satisfactory settlement.  The  Maryland  Assembly 
instructed  its  delegates  to  refuse  to  sign  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  until  the  land  matter  was  settled 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Marylanders  saw  great 
dangers  to  the  union  of  states  in  several  possibilities. 
They  feared  that  the  "landed"  States  might: 

•  Use  western  lands  to  raise  revenue  which  would 
in  turn  enable  them  to  reduce  taxes  so  that  they 
would  have  an  advantageous  position  in  com- 
peting with  the  "landless"  States  in  attracting 
settlers  and  trade. 


•  Set  up  semiautonomous  governments  within 
their  western  territory,  thus  creating  a  confed- 
eration within  a  confederation. 

•  Withdraw  from  the  Confederation  should  a  time 
come  that  their  greater  wealth  and  power  would 
make  it  advantageous  to  do  so. 

Accordingly,  on  May  21,  1779,  Maryland  delegates 
placed  before  the  Congress  written  instructions  they 
had  received  from  the  Maryland  Assembly  which 
read  in  part: 

Maryland's  Case 

"We  are  convinced,  policy  and  justice  require 
that  a  country  unsettled  at  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  Crown,  and  ceded 
to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the 
common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
thirteen  States,  should  be  considered  as  common 
property,  subject  to  be  parcelled  out  by  Congress 
into  free,  convenient,  and  independent  governments, 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  wisdom  of 
that  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct. 

"Thus  convinced,  we  should  betray  the  trust 
reposed  in  us  by  our  own  constituents,  were  we  to 
authorize  you  to  ratify  on  their  behalf  the  Con- 
federation, unless  it  be  farther  explained.  We  have 
cooly  and  dispassionately  considered  the  subject; 
we  have  weighed  probable  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships, against  the  sacrifice  of  just  and  essential 
rights;  and  do  instruct  you  not  to  agree  to  the  Con- 
federation, unless  an  article  or  articles  be  added 
thereto  in  conformity  with  our  declaration.  Should 
we  suceed  in  obtaining  such  articles,  then  you  are 
hereby  fully  empowered  to  accede  to  the  Confedera- 
tion." 

Congress  refused  to  incorporate  such  a  provision 
into  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  Maryland 
accordingly  withheld  her  approval  until  February 
2,  1781.  By  this  time  a  settlement  beneficial  to  the 
union  of  states  was  fairly  well  assured.  The  State 
of  New  York  was  preparing  to  cede  its  western  lands 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Virginia  was  to  follow 
New  York's  example  in  1784,  and  Georgia  in  1802. 

Thus  the  birth  of  the  public  domain:  Justifying 
the  faith  of  New  Jersey  in  the  "candor  and  justice" 
of  the  several  States  involved;  and  reflecting  much 
credit  on  the  State  of  Maryland  for  its  insistence 
that  the  western  lands  be  considered  common 
property  to  be  used  by  Congress  "as  the  wisdom  of 
that  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct."        D 
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Part  of  the  assembled  crowd,  with  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  from  the  San  Diego  Naval  Training  Station  in  the  foreground.  The  California 
Highway  Patrol  estimated  the  total  crowd  at  4,000. 


Alabama 
Hills 

World-Famous  Desert 

Dedicated  to 

All  Americans 


ALABAMA  HILLS 


J 


UST  WEST  of  Lone  Pine,  Calif.,    30,000  acres 

public   lands — some  of  the  most  picturesque 
the    Nation's    outdoors — were    dedicated    May 
1969,  as  the  Alabama  Hills  Recreation  Lands. 

It  was  a  day  of  skin-warming  simshine  and  cloud- 
less sky,  a  festive  day  of  celebration  in  old-time 
western  style  with  a  few  modern  touches  thrown  in. 
The  day's  events  ranged  from  the  aerial  acrobatics 
of  four  U.S.  Navy  jets  to  a  pit  barbecue  for  2,000 
visitors.  And  in  true  western  fashion,  some  4,000 
people  in  all  came  from  miles  around  to  join  in  the 
frolicking  and,  more  important,  to  witness  the 
dedication  of  Alabama  Hills  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations. 

The  rugged  landscapes  of  the  Alabama  Hills — 
the  area  was  named  by  southern  sympathizers  for  a 
Confederate  ship,  "The  Alabama" — have  long  been 
popular  with  photographers,  painters,  picnickers, 
hikers,  rock  hounds,  and  others  who  enjoy  the 
outdoors. 

The  Hills  are  also  familiar  worldwide.  Hundreds 
of  motion  pictures — the  first  in  1920 — and  television 
productions  have  been  filmed  there.   Undoubtedly 


Photos  and  text  by  Jim  Lee 

Assistant  Chief  of  Information 
BLM,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Left:  "Miss  Lone  Pine  Princess,"  Caria  Oyster,  leads  a  mounted 
4- H  Club  group  who  carried  the  U.S.,  California,  and  4-H 
flags  to  the  platform. 

Right:  Joan  Miller,  from  BLM's  District  Office  in  Bakersfleld, 
hands  out  Johnny  Horizon  litterbags  stuffed  with  programs 
to  guests,  some  of  whom  arrived  In  a  big  trailer 
dubbed  "The  Good  Frigate  Alabama." 


• 


any   more  will  be,  for  the  Hills   are  one  of  the 

at,  natural  outdoor  motion  picture  sets  in  the 
orld:  the  desert  stretches  wide  in  every  direction, 
its  cactuses  and  scrubby,  weather-twisted  shrubs 
in  striking  contrast  to  spectacular  rock  formations 
and  the  huge  boulders  strewn  everywhere.  And  in 
the  distance  tower  snow-covered  moimtain  peaks, 
including  Mt.  Whitney,  highest  in  the  U.S.  at 
14,496  feet  except  for   Alaska. 

Alabama  Hills  Recreation  Lands  is  the  second 
area  to  be  so  designated  under  the  1964  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act.  The  first  was  Red  Rock 
Canyon  Recreation  Lands,  in  1967,  near  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  available  in  Alabama  Hills,  BLM  plans 
for  future  developments  include  an  interpretive  cen- 
ter, outdoor  amphitheater,  camping  and  picnicking 
areas,  and  riding  and  hiking  trails. 

Hollywood  starlet  Sara  Lane,  who  appears  on 
NBC-TV's  "The  Virginian,"  was  Mistress  of  Cer- 
emonies for  the  dedication.  Principal  speaker  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harrison  Loesch. 
Also  speaking  were  Congressman  Harold  T.  "Bizz" 
Johnson,  State  Senator  Howard  Way,  Assemblyman 

ugene  Chappie,  and  California  Secretary  of  Natural 

esources,  Norman  B.  Livermore,  Jr.     □ 


An  old-fashioned  western  barbecue,  prepared  by  Tino  Valdez  of 
Lone  Pine,  served  more  than  2,000  visitors.  Here  members 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  from  the  San  Diego  Naval  Training 
Station  fill  their  plates  with  succulent  roast  beef,  green 
chilis,  beans,  cole  slaw,  and  whatever  else. 


A  spirited  rider,  rodeo  pro  and  bull-rider  Red  Ayers  from 
Lone  Pine,  climaxed  the  dedication  ceremonies  by  ripping 
the  bunting  from  a  display  of  artist's  renditions  of  future 
facilities  planned  for  Alabama  Hills. 
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Viva  La  Vicuna 
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A  Valuable  Species  Endangen 


Left:  Vicuna  and  friend. 

Top:  Domesticated  vicunas  and  alpacas 
in  a  ranch  corral. 

Bottom:  Vicunas  released  from  ranch 
corrals  head  for  the  open  range. 


• 
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MANY  YEARS  ago  in  Pleistocene  times,  a  member 
of  the  camel  family,  the  vicuna,  inhabiting 
North  America,  began  a  long  migration  to  South 
America.  Whether  this  was  an  instinct  for  self- 
8iu*vival  or  a  natural  urge  to  roam  is  not  known. 
The  migration  ended  in  the  high  Andes  of  Peru 
where  the  vicuiia  established  himself  on  the  fertile 
altiplano  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  to  16,000  feet. 

The  environment  apparently  was  just  the  kind 
he  was  looking  for,  and  the  people  of  the  land, 
the  Incas,  treated  him  with  respectful  reverence. 
Without  experience  or  professional  training,  but 
with  an  inherent  respect  for  the  earth  and  its  re- 


Photos  and  text  by  Jim  Yoakum 

Wildlife  Management  Biologist 
BLM  State  Office,  Reno,  Nevada 


sources,  the  Incas  annually  rounded  up  the  vicuiia, 
harvested  his  wool,  and  then  turned  him  loose 
unharmed. 

It  is  a  travesty  that  today,  greed  often  negates  this 
respect  for  the  earth  and  its  resources,  and  the 
vicuna  has  been  added  to  the  increasing  list  of  those 
species  identified  as  "rare  and  endangered."  Recog- 
nizing the  vicuiia's  probable  extinction,  the  Peruvian 
Government  requested  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  This  request  was  for  professional  help  in 
developing  guidelines  and  techniques  that  would 
insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  Foresta  Institute,  an  ecological  research  fa- 
cility in  Nevada,  was  given  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  the  project.  During  1968,  a  three-way 
financial  arrangement  was  developed  between  the 
Forestry  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Peruvian  Gov^ 
emment,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  t 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Foresta 
itute,  and  I  was  asked  to  undertake  the  study. 


• 


Declinins  Population 


The  paramoimt  question  to  be  answered  concerned 
the  vicuiia's  population:  Was  the  vicuria  population 
actually  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  remaining 
relatively  static,  or  possibly  increasing  slowly?  When 
my  field  investigations  were  concluded,  the  facts 
were  indisputable.  Vicurias  are  being  harvested  an- 
nually in  greater  numbers  than  they  are  able  to 
reproduce.  On  ranges  where  two  decades  ago  herds 
numbering  200  to  400  animals  were  commonly  seen, 
now  less  than  40  exist.  Why  is  this  so?  Because  of  the 
relentless  yearlong  killing  of  all-age  class  animals. 
Both  Peru  and  Bolivia  have  laws  against  killing 
native  vicunas,  but  they  are  not  well  enforced.  The 
slaughter  continues  at  an  alarming  rate. 

It  is  the  international  market  for  vicuna  wool  that 
is  the  basis  for  the  continuing  slaughter.  The  South 
Americans  do  not  kill  these  animals  for  themselves; 
they  kill  because  it  is  an  extremely  lucrative  business 
created  by  the  high  prices  for  vicuiia  wool  that 
North  Americans  and  Europeans  gladly  pay.  This 
slaughter,  leading  to  the  loss  of  supply  based  upon 

mand,  heralds  this  animal's  extermination  within 
decade — a  hard  prediction  for  us  to  easily  swal- 
w  when  the  cause  is  based  solely  on  luxury  and 
not  necessity.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  same 
fate  ovetook  the  chinchilla.  The  chinchilla,  too,  was 
endemic  to  the  high  Andes,  but  no  longer  lives  in 
the  wild.  He,  too,  fell  victim  to  a  demand  for  high- 
priced  pelts  that  could  be  converted  to  luxurious 
coats  for  sale  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  Reverse  the  Situation 

Now  that  the  problem  of  the  vicuna's  survival  has 
been  identified,  what  can  be  done  to  reverse  the 
situation?  Professional  wildlife  management  expe- 
rience in  North  America  and  Europe  provides  a  fund 
of  knowledge  upon  which  the  following  techniques 
are  based.  If  properly  implemented,  I  believe  they 
can  assure  the  species'  survival.  Here  are  seven 
recommendations : 

Apply  Controls. — Apply  immediate  controls  on 
the  world  market.  This  is  of  paramount  importance. 
All  international  efforts  should  be  exerted  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  immediately  in  order  to  curtail 
or  halt  this  lucrative  slaughter  and  allow  remnant 
opulations  to  replenish  their  numbers.  In  fact,  it  is 
commended  that  vicuna  wool  be  fully  banned  from 


the  world  market  until  effective  controls  can  be 
developed:  Legal  distribution  in  just  one  country 
could  lead  to  smuggling  and  contraband  practices. 

In  many  respects  this  entire  problem  is  somewhat 
parallel  to  the  past  slaughtering  of  seals  off  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Alaska.  Not  until  an  international 
treaty  was  signed  and  implemented  was  the  pre- 
carious future  of  these  sea  animals  assured.  Cannot 
this  same  procedure  be  applicable  to  the  vicuria? 
Surely  something  of  this  nature  needs  to  be  done, 
and  soon,  in  order  to  remedy  the  problem.  With  the 
implementation  of  effective  management  practices, 
as  recommended  here,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
vicuna  population  may  again  return  to  high  num- 
bers as  did  the  pronghorn  antelope  in  the  United 
States  and  the  saiga  antelope  in  Asia. 

Conduct  Population  Surveys. — Efforts  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  conduct  intensive 
population  surveys  on  a  systematic  basis  need  to  be 
encouraged. 

This  includes  a  census  of  all  herds,  noting  their 
location  and  estimated  numbers.  After  several  years, 
and  assuming  the  application  of  controls,  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  whether  herds  are  increasing 
or  decreasing.  This  will  help  to  identify  other  factors 
having  an  effect  on  the  herds.  A  systematic  inventory 
system  of  this  type  is  the  basis  for  any  well  organized 
and  conducted  wildlife  management  program.  Pro- 
fessional wildlife  management  assistance  from  North 
America  and  Europe  should  be  encouraged  to  help 
the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Governments  get  this 
program  started  on  a  sound  basis. 

Establish  National  Refuges. — Establishing  nation- 
al refuges  or  reserves  as  inviolate  sanctuaries  for 
vicunas  is  strongly  recommended  for  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  The  Peruvian  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Service 
presently  maintains  the  only  reserve  for  vicuna  in 
the  world,  the  Pampas  Galeras  National  Vicuna 
Reserve.  The  animals  are  protected  by  a  staff  of 
about  a  dozen  guards  who  patrol  the  reserve  daily 
against  the  threats  of  poachers.  The  reserve  can 
also  be  a  vital  focal  point  for  intensive  research 
on  vicunas  and  their  habitat.  More  reserves  such 
as  the  Pampas  Galeras  National  Vicuria  Reserve 
are  needed  in  key  areas  throughout  the  vicuiia's 
range  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  is  conceivable  that  at 
this  critical  date  in  the  species'  survival,  newly 
established  refuges  or  reserves  may  become  a  sig- 
nificant contributing  factor  in  the  vicuna's  fight  for 
life. 

Both  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  governments  are 
working  on  this  matter  and  their  endeavours  are 
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A  RICH  EXPERIENCE 


Jim  Yoakum's  work  in  Peru  added  much  to  his 
professional  knowledge,  but  he  also  enjoyed  getting 
to  know  more  about  the  country  and  its  people. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  observations. 

Friendliness:  It  is  unbelievable  how  polite  and  con- 
siderate Latin  Americans  are  to  tourists.  People  were 
always  friendly  to  me,  the  "gringo."  One  day  I  rode 
on  horseback  out  of  town  when  children  were  on  their 
way  to  school.  I  must  have  passed  over  200,  with  each 
one  greeting  me,  "Buenos  dias,  senor." 

Food:  The  back  country  really  provided  some  experi- 
ences with  meals.  Breakfast  was  almost  invariably 
toast  and  coffee.  Sometimes  I  had  a  cheese  sandwich 
for  breakfast,  but  no  fruit,  cereal,  eggs,  pancakes, 
waffles,  or  sweet  rolls.  Lunch  was  the  big  meal  of  the 
day. 

Weather:  The  seasons  are  the  opposite  of  ours.  In 
the  Andes,  winter  is  June  to  August,  and  the  rainy 
season  comes  with  summer,  December  to  February. 

Hotels:  What  we  are  accustomed  to  in  North  America 
is  luxury  in  Latin  America.  My  travels,  however,  took 
me  to  lands  not  frequented  by  tourists  and  I  stayed 
in  hotels  for  32  cents  a  night. 

Earthquakes:  These  are  a  part  of  normal  life  in  South 
America.  When  a  "good  shake"  starts  the  people  run 
out  into  the  streets  and  use  the  occasion  to  visit  and 
gossip  with  the  neighbors  while  things  quiet  down  to 
normal. 

Transportation:  I  traveled  by  plane,  train,  bus,  car, 
taxi,  truck,  cabin  cruiser,  horse,  mule,  steamer,  and 
bicycle.  A  bus  trip  is  an  experience.  A  1-day  trip  was 
to  cover  250  miles.  Too  short  for  a  day,  I  thought, 
until  I  learned  better.  We  stopped  everywhere  for 
various  reasons;  we  had  three  flat  tires;  and  the  trans- 
mission went  out  once;  but,  no  real  problems:  The 
bus  carried  two  mechanics  as  standard  equipment 
and  they  kept  us  moving,  intermittently,  along  our 
happy  way. 

Memories:  These  experiences,  plus  2-cent  shoe- 
shines,  20-cent  haircuts,  questionabledrinking  water, 
little  plumbing,  American  westerns  dubbed  in  Span- 
ish, and  many  other  things  made  my  trip  most  mem- 
orable. In  a  foreign  country  everything  seems  differ- 
ent but  that's  what  makes  it  so  enjoyable  and 
educational:  It  all  adds  up  to  a  rich  experience  in 
another  people's  land. 


worthy     of     international     support — morally     and 
financially. 

Return  to  Former  Ranges. — Trapping  and  tr 
planting  of  vicunas  to  their  former  historic  ranges 
is  another  suggested  management  technique.  There 
are  many  areas  that  supported  thriving  populations 
during  pre-Columbian  times,  but  due  to  unrestricted 
harvesting  of  the  animals,  the  herds  no  longer  exist. 
These  ranges  are  stUl  capable  of  supporting  vicuna. 
By  using  professional  wildlife  management  tech- 
niques to  trap  herds  in  high  density  areas  and  trans- 
plant them  to  the  vacant  ranges,  it  would  be  possible 
to  reestablish  vicuna  herds  on  grasslands  they 
historically  used.  Such  practices  with  other  animals 
have  been  successfully  undertaken  for  many  years 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  using  this  technique  to 
populate  imused  ranges  in  Argentina  and  Chile 
that  sustained  vicuna  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
conquistadores. 

Encourage  Vicuna  Ranching. — Encoiu^age  vicuna 
raising  as  a  private  ranching  endeavour.  Today  there 
is  only  one  ranch  in  all  of  South  America  raising 
vicuna.  It  has  successfully  raised  these  animals  for 
over  20  years  and  presently  has  a  herd  of  some 
1,000.  The  vicuria's  wool  is  extremely  valuable; 
therefore,  raising  these  animals  can  be  a  more  rj 
warding  economic  venture  than  raising  sheep 
alpaca  (another  member  of  the  camel  family).  To3? 
certain  high  elevation  ranges  in  the  Andes  are  best 
used  when  animals  such  as  vicuiias  are  raised 
instead  of  domestic  sheep  or  cattle  which  do  not 
adapt  well  to  the  high  elevation. 

In  the  United  States,  the  buffalo  was  almost 
exterminated  by  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century.  But 
by  keeping  some  of  them  on  private  ranches,  nucleus 
herds  were  retained  and  used  to  increase  numbers 
to  the  thousands  that  roam  the  ranges  today.  The 
vicuna  needs  every  friend  it  can  muster,  and  private 
ranching  endeavors  can  provide  protection  that  is 
not  always  available  on  the  extensive  wildlands 
which  lack  effective  government  protective  controls. 
Within  5  to  10  years  sufficient  animals  could  be 
raised  to  produce  reasonable  revenues  for  the 
property  owner.  Under  an  operation  of  this  type, 
the  vicunas  would  be  rounded  up,  sheared,  and  then 
released  to  grow  another  crop  of  wool,  just  as  the 
Incas  did  in  their  time.  The  end  result  would  be  a 
valuable  economic  crop  to  satisfy  the  world  market, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  killing  the  animals  as  is 
currently  being  done  by  poachers  and  smugglers 

Accelerate  Research. — Accelerated  research  on  th 
vicuiia  and  its  habitat  is  a  critical  need.  Very  Uttl 
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•arch  has  been  conducted  to  date,  and  it  is  not 
jvn  where  all  the  vicunas  exist  today,  how  many 
e  are,  what  factors  such  as  disease  affect  the 
herds,  or  the  relationship  of  the  vicunas  to  available 
forage.  Such  basic  information  is  needed  now.  It  is 
only  upon  a  foundation  of  biological  knowledge  that 
an  effective,  intensive  management  program  should 
be  developed.  Research  should  be  undertaken  by 
both  South  Americans  and  international  cooperators. 
At  present,  limited  assistance  is  being  provided  by 
Germany,  Belgiiun,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  These  endeavors  need  further  encouragement. 
The  entire  problem  of  perpetuation  of  the  species 
is  international,  and  endeavors  to  rectify  his 
situation  should  likewise  be  international  in  scope. 
My  complete  study  identifies  a  priority  listing  of 
some  six  research  projects  covering  the  entire  aspect 
of  animal  biology,  habitat  management,  and  eco- 
nomic ventures. 

Regulate  Use  of  Wild  Vicuna. — Inaugurate  a 
controlled  system  for  harvesting  wool  from  wild 
vicuiia  herds  throughout  the  country.  Wildlife 
managers  throughout  the  world  have  developed 
trapping  practices  that  could  be  adapted  to  the 
altiplano  highlands.  Local  Indians  could  be  employed 
to  round  the  animals  up,  quickly  shear  them,  and 

•1  release  them  to  grow  another  crop.  Excess 
es  not  contributing  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
population  but  competing  with  family  herds  for 
forage  could  be  harvested  for  the  Indians'  immediate 
food  needs.  Such  a  program  should  be  accomplished 
only  under  the  direct  supervision  of  well  qualified 
govermnent  officials,  or  carried  out  by  private 
enterprise  as  directed  by  government  regulations. 
The  end  result  would  help  assure  perpetuation  of 
the  species  and  provide  an  economic  venture  bene- 
fiting the  Indians  and  the  government.  The  present 


situation  whereby  the  animals  are  being  slaughtered 
at  an  alarming  rate  with  all  revenues  ending  in  the 
pockets  of  poachers  and  smugglers  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

In  summary,  we  have  identified  the  problem  facing 
the  vicuna:  A  future  of  decreasing  numbers  leading 
to  probable  extinction.  We  have  documented  the 
cause  of  this  problem:  Relentless  killing  of  animals 
to  provide  valuable  wool  to  an  aflBuent  world  market. 
And  finally,  recommendations  have  been  developed 
to  remedy  this  situation:  Utilization  of  professional 
wildlife  management  practices,  effective  law  en- 
forcement, establishment  of  refuges,  encouragement 
of  private  ranching,  transplanting  herds  to  their 
former  ranges,  and  systematically  harvesting  wool 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

Viva  La  Vicuna? 

These  recommendations,  all  well-proven  wildlife 
management  techniques,  are  worthy  of  consideration 
to  protect  the  vicuiia.  A  corollary  example  of  how 
the  vicufia's  future — now  perilous — could  be  changed 
for  the  better,  would  be  the  story  of  the  American 
pronghorn's  decline  and  recovery  in  North  America. 
Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  there  were 
millions  of  these  animals.  Then  they  were  killed  at  a 
tremendous  rate  to  the  point  of  predicted  extermina- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century.  This  was 
checked,  however,  through  professional  wildlife 
management  practices,  and  the  antelope  population 
has  increased  a  thousand  percent  in  the  past  years — 
truly  a  phenomenal  story  of  modern  day  conserva- 
tion in  action. 

The  story  of  the  vicuiia  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
it  can  end  as  happily  as  that  of  the  pronghorn  if  man's 
objective  is  .  .  .  VIVA  LA  VICUNA.     □ 


nesticated  llamas  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 
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Rafting  down  the  Green  River 


.   .   .   lonely  evidence  of  men  .   .   .  Abandoned  buildings,  where 
Rock  Creek  joins  the  Green  River,  known  as  the  "Seldom  Seen  Rand 
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ALMOST  100  YEARS  later  to  the  day  when  the 
courageous  John  Wesley  Powell  entered  the  un- 
known wilderness  of  the  Green  River  in  northeastern 
Utah,  12  of  us  traced  a  part  of  his  perilous  voyage. 

Through  Desolation  and  Gray  Canyons — little 
changed  by  the  last  century — we  rode  the  Green, 
reliving  Powell's  appreciation  of  the  towering  and 
forbidding  cliffs  as  well  as  his  apprehension  whenever 
the  roar  of  rapids  ahead  grew  loud — how  sharply 
would  they  fall,  how  rough  would  they  be? 

We  saw  traces  of  ancient  man  that  Powell  and 
his  brave  party  of  nine  saw,  and  also  something  they 
didn't  see:  Lonely  evidence  of  men  who  came  later 
and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  wrest  a  living  by 
farming  the  few  tributary  canyon  mouths  that  offered 
ground  flat  enough  to  plow. 

For  3  days  and  130  miles  of  wild  and  turbulent 
r  we  did  not  see  another  person.  Wildlife  is  more 
ome  in  the  canyons  than  man. 

John  Wesley  Powell  was  a  man  of  many  talents, 
but  his  most  dramatic  accomplishments  were  his 
explorations:  His  two  voyages  down  the  Green  and 
Colorado  Rivers,  the  first  in  1869  and  the  second  2 
years  later,  were  sagas  of  courage  and  iron  determina- 
tion. Moreover,  they  gave  the  Nation  the  first  definite 
information  about  the  rivers  and  the  vast  rugged 
land  they  traverse,  and  "filled  in"  the  last  major 
blank  space  on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  Desolation  Canyon  that  the  1869  expedi- 
tion first  ventured  into  the  last  unknown  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  desig- 
nated a  National  Historic  Landmark.  And  in  honor 
of  Powell's  achievement,  1969  has  been  designated 
as  "John  Wesley  Powell  Centennial  Year." 

So  it  was  because  of  Powell's  expeditions  that  100 
years  later  the  12  of  us  found  ourselves  following 
his  pioneering  route  into  Desolation  Canyon.  Our 
party  included  men  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement— ^much  of  the  canyon  is  public  land — the 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  instructional 
media  office  of  the  Utah  Board  of  Education.  Lorin 
Welker,  BLM's  District  Manager  at  Price,  Utah, 
was  in  charge. 

Our  objectives  were  to  locate  a  site  suitable  for 
the  installation  of  a  plaque  identifying  Desolation 
Canyon  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  to  de- 
termine management  objectives  for  this  wild,  remote 
land,  and  to  take  motion  pictures  for  an  educational 
documentary  film  about  Powell's  explorations. 

After  a  4-hour  drive  from  Price,  mostly  over  un- 
improved roads  and  down  dry  creekbeds,  we  arrived 
at  Sand  Wash  on  the  Green  River,  about  35  miles 
downstream  from  the  town  of  Ouray.  Major  Powell 
and  his  party  had  launched  their  boats  much  farther 
upstream — at  Green  River,  Wyo. — and  it  took  them 
about  a  month  on  the  river  to  reach  the  place  now 
called  Sand  Wash. 

Our  three  rubber  rafts  were  inflated  and  loaded 
with  mountains  of  gear.  Stowing  had  to  be  done 
carefully  to  assure  that  food,  clothing,  and  bedding 
remained  dry  in  the  inevitable  dunkings  which  lay 
ahead. 

On  Our  Way 

Our  flotilla  got  underway  just  before  noon  on  a 
quiet  and  placid  stretch  of  the  river.  Two  lO-horse- 
power  outboard  motors,  with  one  raft  in  tow,  helped 
speed  the  miles  away.  The  first  half-day's  run  was 
uneventful  and  brought  no  major  rapids. 

Early  evening  we  tied  up  for  the  night  at  one  of 
several  places  where  the  tributary  canyons  broaden 
out  a  bit  and  provide  stretches  of  flat  ground  beside 
the  rushing  river.  We  were  soon  busy  with  chores  of 
making  camp  and  preparing  supper.  Sleep  came 
early  to  our  crew,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  flowing 
river. 

Camp  was  stirring  at  dawn  as  Mel  Staheli  of  the 
Price  District  Office  chopped  wood  for  the  breakfast 
fire.  Goaded  diplomatically  by  "Admiral"  Gary 
Hansen — In  charge  of  the  boats  because  he  was  the 
most  experienced  on  this  stretch  of  the  Green — we 
were  on  the  river  shortly  after  8  o'clock. 

It  wasn't  long  before  we  heard  the  ominous  roar 
of  the  first  large  rapids.  "Admiral"  Hansen's  boat, 
with  Dean  Bradshaw  and  Robert  Clayton,  producer 
and  photographer  from  the  instructional  media  office, 
made  the  first  successful  run  through  the  white 
water.  The  other  two  boats  waited  until  the  camera 
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crew  set  up  on  the  bank  to  film  their  trips  through 
the  churning,  tumbhng  water. 

The  second  rubber  raft  shot  cleanly  through  the 
foaming  whiteness,  but  we  were  not  so  fortunate.  At 
the  very  head  of  the  rapids  we  hung  up  on  an  unseen 
boulder.  Our  boat  spun  around,  the  gunwhale  went 
under,  and  what  seemed  like  all  of  the  Green  River 
poured  in  on  us — not  once,  but  again  and  again.  We 
tossed  about  wildly  and  were  engulfed  with  the 
brown  silty  water.  At  one  point  I  was  about  to 
abandon  ship,  but  through  the  deluge  I  saw  daylight 
and  got  a  breath  of  air.  We  came  within  a  hair  of 
upsetting,  but  Marc  Bingham,  who  once  earned  a 
living  running  parties  on  western  rivers,  and  was  in 
charge  of  our  boat,  brought  us  through  in  relatively 
good  shape. 

Soaked  but  Safe 

The  raft  was  full  of  water,  but  afloat.  A  few 
belongings  we  had  lacked  the  foresight  to  tie  down 
securely  were  floating  down  the  river  in  their  plastic 
and  rubber  bags,  but  nearly  everything  was  re- 
covered, including  two  cameras,  none  the  worse  for 
wear.  Losses  were  confined  to  one  broken  paddle,  a 
camera  case  and  my  cap.  Jack  Reed,  Assistant  to 
BLM's  State  Director,  attempted  to  photograph  our 
passage  through  the  white  water.  He  didn't  lose  his 
grip  on  the  camera,  but  he  had  to  pour  water  out 
of  it  when  things  settled  down. 

Sometime  later  in  the  morning  I  discovered  I  had 
injured  my  right  knee.  I  recall  an  extreme  strain  on 
my  knee  joint  in  the  melee  that  followed  our  hitting 
the  rock,  but  didn't  think  much  of  it  at  the  time.  As 
we  put  ashore  to  do  some  exploring  I  leaped  from 
the  raft  with  a  rope  to  tie-up  to  a  log.  My  right  leg 
collapsed  with  a  crack  and  I  felt  a  searing  pain  in 
my  knee.  After  gingerly  putting  some  weight  on  it  I 
found  I  could  walk,  but  as  the  day  wore  on  my  leg 
became  stiff  and  swollen  with  recurring  pain. 

Exploring  ashore,  we  continued  with  our  assign- 
ments. Barry  Gushing,  BLM  recreation  specialist, 
checked  the  locations  of  natural  arches,  ancient  In- 
dian pictographs,  and  other  features  of  geologic  and 
historic  interest  near  the  Green  River  which  is 
being  "run"  by  increasing  numbers  of  people  each 
year.  Marc  Bingham,  BLM  wildlife  specialist,  noted 
deer,  Canadian  geese,  and  various  other  wildlife. 

We  found  that  deer  were  plentiful  in  Desolation 
Canyon,  and  often  they  watched  our  passage,  stand- 
ing quietly  but  alertly,  with  their  ridiculous  mule  ears 
stretched  skyward.  In  addition  to  the  geese,  which 
were  paired  oif  and  nesting  on  the  several  islands  of 
the  river,  we  saw  lesser  waterfowl,  blue  herons,  and 
songbirds.    The    formations    of   the    cliffs    towering 
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above    the    river — spires,    castles,    balanced    roi 
arches,  and  windows — were  fantastic! 

By  the  time  we  tied  up  for  the  night  I  was 
lame,  and  all  of  us  were  ready  for  a  good  meal  and  a 
sound  sleep.  Vem  Bottonfield  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  was  host  as  we  were  camping  at  Florence 
Creek  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation 
near  the  southern  end  of  Desolation  Canyon.  A  grove 
of  oaks  and  a  refreshing  spring  made  it  an  ideal 
campsite. 

Runnins  the  Rapids 

We  hit  some  of  the  roughest  rapids  the  next  day, 
but  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  enjoy  their  thrills  as  I  should 
have  because  the  shifting  of  the  raft  caused  my  leg 
considerable  discomfort. 

The  experience  of  going  through  rapids,  however, 
with  churning  4-  to  5-foot  waves  bearing  down  from 
several  directions  at  once,  gets  the  heart  beating  at 
a  rapid  rate.  There's  a  certain  exhilaration  in  the 
experience,  and  we  repeated  it  65  times  in  3  days. 
One  never  becomes  blase  about  running  rapids.  Even 
O'dell  Frandsen,  BLM's  Vernal  District  Manager, 
who  early  in  the  trip  thought  the  water  quiet, 
agreed  there  was  plenty  of  excitement. 

Our  last  obstacle  was  a  10-foot  irrigation  diversion 
dam  a  few  miles  above  our  destination,  Green  River 
Utah.  When  we  neared  the  dam  we  pulled  to  s 
to  scout  the  situation.  Our  raft  shoved  off  first. 
Marc  decided  we  should  go  over  the  dam  under 
power  of  the  outboard  motor  so  that  when  we  hit  the 
water  at  the  bottom  we  could  get  away  from  the 
dam  as  quickly  as  possible  and  avoid  the  backwash. 

We  put  out  from  shore,  but  no  sooner  had  we 
reached  the  main  channel  than  what  had  been  a  well- 
functioning  motor  failed  us.  Marc  tried  frantically 
but  vainly  to  restart  it.  The  rest  of  us  paddled  madly, 
trying  to  make  it  back  to  shore,  but  the  powerful 
current  held  us  and  carried  us  closer  and  closer  to 
the  brink  of  the  dam.  We  bent  to  the  paddles  then 
with  all  ouir  strength  and  barely  got  the  boat  into  the 
right  position  before  we  plimged  over  the  edge.  We 
were  unable  to  keep  from  being  drawn  back  toward 
the  faUing  water,  but  following  Marc's  shouted  in- 
structions, we  finally  pulled  away  from  the  dam 
after  only  one  dousing  by  the  wall  of  water.  A  thriU- 
ing  climax  to  an  unforgettable  trip! 

There's  a  plaque  now  at  Sand  Wash,  a  tribute  to 
the  explorers  of  1869  who  dared  the  unknown.  To  the 
12  of  us  it  will  also  always  serve  as  a  reminder  of  a 
voyage  through  Desolation  Canyon  a  century  later — 
a  voyage  still  thrilling  even  to  men  from  a  world 
accustomed  to  sending  its  explorers  to  the  moon 
back,    n 
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LAND  LAW 
REPORT 


The  following  news  notes,  compiled  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  flev/ew  Commission,  report  the  progress 
to  date  of  the  Commission's  work. 


Studies  Made  Available  to  Public 

The  Commission  has  adopted  a  poHcy  that  the 
pubHc  should  have  access  to  all  manuscripts  of 
studies,  or  study  reports,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  reports  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  the  Commission  and  that  they  are  but  one 
source  of  Commission  information. 

Copies  of  the  reports  are  available  for  inspection 
at  the  Commission  office,  Room  420,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  They  are  also  available  for 
inspection  at  the  National  Archives  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  at  National  Archive  Federal  Record  Cen- 
ters in  the  following  locations:  Waltham,  Mass.; 
New  York,  N.Y.;  East  Point,  Ga.;  Chicago,  III.; 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;   Denver,   Colo.;   San   Francisco, 

«if.;    and   Seattle,    Wash.    In    addition,    a    set   of 
Irts  is  deposited  with  the  Conservation  Library, 
eh  is  located  in  the  Central  Library  Building  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Commission  Director  Milton  A.  Pearl  said  that 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  copies  of  the 
reports  reproduced  by  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  5285  Port 
Royal  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22151.  The  price  of 
each  report,  which  will  be  available  in  printed  form 
and  on  microfische  (large  microfilm  sheets  which 
comprise  up  to  70  page  images),  will  be  based  on 
number  of  pages  involved. 

The  Clearinghouse  will  publish  and  handle  orders 
for  Commission  study  reports  except  the  "Digest  of 
Public  Land  Laws"  and  the  "History  of  Public  Land 
Law  Development,"  both  of  which  are  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Price 
of  the  Digest  is  $6.50  per  copy.  The  History  is 
priced  at  $8.25  per  copy. 

Study  reports  which  have  been  completed  by  press- 
time  are: 

Digest  of  Public  Land  Laws,  prepared  by  Shepard's 
Citations,  Inc.  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

#istory  of  Public  Land  Law  Development,  written 
Paul  W.    Gates  of  Cornell   University,   with   a 


chapter  by  Robert  W.  Swenson  of  the  University  of 
Utah. 

Revenue  Sharing  and  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  on 
the  Public  Land,  prepared  by  EBS  Management  Con- 
sultants, Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Projections  of  the  Consumption  of  Commodities 
Producible  on  the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States, 
1980-2000,  by  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Withdrawals  and  Reservations  of  Public  Domain 
Lands,  by  Charles  F.  Wheatley,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  on  the  Public  Lands, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Fishery  and  Wildlife 
Biology,  Colorado  State  University. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  of  the  United 
States,  by  Nossaman,  Waters,  Scott,  Krueger  & 
Riordan  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Administrative  Procedures  and  the  Public  Lands, 
prepared  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Legal  Study  of  Coal  Resources  on  Public  Lands,  by 
the  University  of  Utah. 

Development,  Management,  and  Use  of  Water  Re- 
sources on  the  Public  Lands,  legal  section  of  the  study 
prepared  by  Charles  F.  Wheatley,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.C,  and  Charles  E.  Corker  of  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Law.  Resources  section  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  N.  Stetson  and  Daniel  J.  Reed  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Federal  Land  Laws  and  Policies  in  Alaska,  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Legal  Study  of  the  Federal  Competitive  and  Noncom- 
petitive Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Systems,  prepared  by 
Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  Foundation,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Federal  Legislative  Jurisdiction,  prepared  by  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice. 

Land  Grants  to  States,  prepared  by  the  Commission 
staff. 

Impact  of  Public  Lands  on  Selected  Regional 
Economies,  prepared  by  Consulting  Services  Cor- 
poration, Seattle,  Wash. 

Legal  Study  of  Federal  Public  Land  Latvs  and 
Policies  Relating  to  Intensive  Agriculture,  prepared 
by  Kronick,  Moskovitz,  Tiedemann  &  Girard, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Public  Land  Timber  Policy,  prepared  by  George 
Banzhaf  &  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fedi^ral  Public  Land  Laws  and  Policies  Relating  to 
Intensive  Agriculture,  resources  portion  prepared  by 
South  Dakota  State  University. 
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This  is  a  compilation  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible 
on  up-coming  sales  of  public  lands  by  land  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  For  details  of  land  descriptions,  prices,  and 
other  information  pertinent  to  sales,  you  must  write  the  individual 
land  office  concerned.  In  most  cases,  there  are  adjoining  land- 
owners who  have  statutory  preference  rights  and  may  wish  to 
exercise  them  to  buy  the  land.  Sales  notices  will  point  out,  insofar 
as  possible,  problems  relating  to  (1)  access,  (2)  adjoining  owner 
preference  rights,  (3)  small-tract  sales  limitation  of  one  per 
customer,  and  other  pertinent  information.  When  possible,  all 
sales  are  scheduled  far  enough  in  advance  so  ample  notice  can 
be  given  in  Our  Public  Lands.  Sales  listed  can  be  canceled  on 
short  notice  for  administrative  and  technical  reasons.  A  listing 
of  BLM  land  offices  with  addresses  is  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


Open  use  zoning.  Legal  access.   One  mile  from  State  H- 
34  App  $800.  Sale  Reno  L.O.,  August  5. 


Hvyy. 


Key:  A,  acres;  app,  appraised;  El,  elevation; 
est  val,  estimated  value;  Cty,  county;  veg,  vege- 
tative; pot,  potential;  pub,  publication  cost; 
elec,  electricity;  tel,  telephone;  D.O.,  District 
Office;  L.O.,  Land  Office. 

CALIFORNIA 

8.58  A,  San  Diego  Cty.,  App  $14,400.  171.29  A,  east  of  Bar- 
stow,  San  Bernardino  Cty.,  app  $27,400. 

143  tracts  in  7  different  areas  of  San  Bernardino  Cty.  Offered 
every  Wednesday  at  Riverside  Land  Office. 

COLORADO 

55  tracts,  .30  to  120  A,  in  Sedgwick,  Logan,  Morgan,  Yuma, 
Washington,  Douglas,  Elbert,  and  Kit  Carson  Counties. 
Moderate  to  steeply  rolling  terrain,  grazing  pot.  One  tract 
joins  Pike  National  Forest  on  two  sides.  Eight  tracts  on 
public  roads;  one  corners  on  public  roads.  Others  have  no 
public  access.  Elec,  tel,  mail  routes,  and  schoolbus  available 
on  some  of  tracts  on  public  roads.  No  domestic  water  available. 
Write  Denver  L.O.  for  costs. 

NEVADA 

40  A,  25  miles  north  of  Gerlach,  Washoe  Cty.  Nearly 
flat,  sandy  loam  soils.  Agricultural  pot  if  water  obtained 
from  existing  permits;  no  new  water  permits  issued  in  area. 
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640  A,  4  miles  north  of  Smith,  Lyon  Cty.  Fairly  level, 
cultural   pot.    Utilities   near.    Access   to   cty   road   by    short 
unimproved  road.  Open  use  zoning.  App  $25,200.  Sale  Carson 
City  D.O. 

2  tracts,  80  A  and  40  A,  15  miles  southwest  and  10  miles 
east  of  Halleck,  Elko  Cty.  Native  range  land  grazing  pot. 
Cty  road  access  within  J-^  mile;  terminal  legal  access  across 
private  land.  Utilities  1  mile.  Rolling  and  rough  to  moder- 
ately mountainous.  Open  space  zoning.  App  $1,280  and  $600. 
Sale  Reno  L.O.,  August  5. 

Monthly  auctions  are  held  in  the  Las  Vegas  and  Reno-Carson 
City  areas  in  which  public  land  tracts  are  offered  at  public 
sale.  Tracts  offered  are  primarily  suitable  for  urban  or  sub- 
urban development,  including  residential  and  industrial  uses 
consistent  with  local  land  use  plans.  Information  on 
sizes  and  appraised  values  of  currently  available  parcels  may 
be  had  from  the  Reno  Land  Ofiice. 


NEW  MEXICO 

340.51  A,  3  miles  southwest  of  Las  Cruces  city  limits.  Dona 
Ana  Cty.  Rough,  broken  terrain  on  west  side  of  Mesilla 
Valley.  Elec  available.  App  $65  to  $75  per  A. 

44.38  A,  3  miles  southwest  of  Aztec,  4  miles  northeast  of 
Farmington,  M  mile  south  of  San  Juan  River  in  northwestern 
corner  of  San  Juan  Cty.  Rolling  grazing  land.  Veg  is  juniper, 
grass,  sagebrush.  Access  over  gas  well  service  road  from  paved 
State  hwy.  Gas  and  elec  available  nearby.  App  $1,550. 

3  tracts,  2.188  A,  4.83  A,  and  5  A,  3  miles  west  of  Las  Ci 
in  Fairacres  Small  Tract,  Dona  Ana  Cty.  Rolling  hills, 
urban  homesite  pot.  Elec  and  tel  on  each  tract;  city    water 
on  2.188  A  tract.  App  $750  per  A. 
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OREGON 

5  parcels  totaling  520  A  near  Pendleton,  Umatilla  Cty. 
Grazing  pot.  Rolling  to  steep.  Legal  access  unknown.  Semi- 
arid  climate.  App  from  $15.50  to  $16.50  per  A. 


WASHINGTON 

40  A,  8  miles  northwest  of  Chelan.  Grazing  pot;  veg  and  trees 
burned  in  fire  last  year.  Steep  to  level  with  view  of  Lake 
Chelan  and  high  northern  Cascade  Mts.  Public  access.  No 
irrigation  water.  App  $1,700  plus  pub. 

4  A,  20  miles  south  of  Olympia,  Thurston  Cty.  Homesite  and 
agricultural  pot;  level.  Veg  is  heavy  brush.  One  acre  fenced 
into  adjoining  pasture.  Public  access  via  Cty  roads.  Small 
creek  flows  through  parcel  with  seasonal  flooding. 

3  tracts  totaling  68  acres,  6  miles  southwest  of  Chewelah, 
Stevens  Cty.  Homesite  pot;  moderate  to  steep.  Covered  with 
young  Douglas-fir,  ponderosa  pine,  western  larch,  western 
red  cedar.  Legal  access  unknown.  Temperate  climate. 

120  A,   18   miles   southeast  of  Goldendale  in    south-central 
Washington.    Veg    is    sagebrush    and    grass.    Located    along 
Columbia  River  near  John  Day  Dam.  Public  access.  In 
trial  site  planned  for  land  adjacent. 
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Happy  birthday,  Johnny  Horizon! 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  symboHc 
outdoorsman,  whose  theme  is  "This  Land  is  Your 
Land —  Keep  it  Clean,"  celebrated  his  first  birthday 
June  23. 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel  noted  that 
during  the  year  industry,  public  service  clubs, 
communities,  and  organized  groups  of  all  kinds  have 
joined  the  campaign.  "Their  efforts,"  he  said,  "have 


removed   himdreds    of   tons    of  litter    from    public 
lands." 

BLM  Director  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  many  cleanup  projects  carried 
out  in  support  of  the  program,  and  cited  the  con- 
tributions of  commimications  media  in  making  the 
American  people  aware  of  the  program  and  enlisting 
their  aid.  "Users  of  the  public  lands  are  more  than 
just  interested  in  freeing  the  American  landscape 
itter,"  he  said,  "they're  doing  it.  They're  getting 
on  the  ground  and  cleaning  it  up." 
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One  of  the  more  ambitious  cleanup  projects  now 
being  organized  involves  three  States:  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  California.  The  three-state  campaign, 
scheduled  for  October  1969,  is  sponsored  by  the 
California  Outdoor  Recreation  League  (CORL). 

Another  way  that  public  spirited  groups  are  help- 
ing is  by  displaying  the  new  Johnny  Horizon  poster 
for  indoor  use.  This  attractive  green  and  gold  poster 
is  appropriate  for  display  in  all  regions  of  the  Nation, 
for  its  message,  "This  Land  is  Your  Land — Keep  it 
Clean!"  is  addressed  to  all  citizens  regardless  of 
where  they  live,  work,  or  recreate. 

For  a  poster  and  further  information  on  how  you 
can  help,  write:  Johnny  Horizon  Coordinator,  Office 
of  Information,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 


Bureau  of  Land  Manasement 

Land  Offices 

ALASKA: 

Reno, Nev.  89505 

555  Cordova  St. 

NEW  MEXICO  (Okla.): 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99501 

Federal  Bldg. 

516  Second  Ave. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501 

Fairbanks,   Alaska  99701 

OREGON 

ARIZONA: 

729  Northeast  Oregon  St. 

Federal  Bldg.,  Room  204 

P.O.  Box  2965 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  85025 

Portland,  Oreg.  97208 

CALIFORNIA: 

UTAH: 

Federal  Bldg.,  Room  4017 

Eighth  Floor,  Federal 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95814 

Bldg. 

1414  Eighth  St. 

125  South  State  St. 

Riverside,  Calif.  92502 

P.O.  Box  11505 

COLORADO: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

14027   Federal  Bldg. 

84110 

Denver,  Colo.  80202 

WASHINGTON: 

IDAHO: 

729  Northeast  Oregon  St. 

323  Federal  Bldg. 

Portland,  Oreg.  97208 

Boise,  Idaho  83701 

WYOMING  (Nebr., 

MONTANA: 

Kans.): 

(N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.): 

2120  Capitol  Ave. 

Federal  Bldg. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001 

316  North  26th  St. 

ALL  OTHER  STATES: 

Billings,  Mont.  59101 

Robin  Bldg. 

NEVADA: 

7981  Eastern  Ave. 

Federal  Bldg.,  300  Booth 

Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910 

St. 
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Centennial  1869-1969  issue  of  Reclamation  Era  about 

Major  Jolin  Wesley  Powell 

THE   MAN      %      THE   EXPLORER      %      THE   WATER   STATESMAN 


Read  about  the  exploits  and  brillant  career  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  science  of  the  19th  Century. 
Learn  about  the  big  national  Centennial  of  the 
one-armed  Powell's  exploration  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  the  role  he  played  in  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  West. 


Souvenir  Booklet  in  Color — Order  Now — 24 
pages,  more  than  25  photographs  in  the  special 
color  issue  of  this  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Magazine 


USE  ORDER  FORM  BELOW 


MAIL  ORDER  FORM  TO: 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Enclosed   find   $ (check,   money  order,  or  Supt.   of  Documents  coupons).  Please  send  me 

copies  of  the  Powell  Centennial  issue  of  Reclamation  Era,  45  cents  per  copy.  (Vol.  55,  No.  1) 
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